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turous Virginia doctor, who knew nothing of heating and was going to
sublet his concession. Meigs had protested vigorously, and in June,
1858, Senator Seward had secured the passage of a resolution asking
for the details. Floyd had delayed nineteen months and did not reply
until January, 1860. This report was now published and more clearly
demonstrated the Secretary's peculiar methods.8 A second contract mess
was brewing over bricks, which was later to boil over in the De Groot
case. Meigs was getting on Floyd's nerves.
A month before Congress met, Floyd had come to the end of his
short rope as far as the Captain was concerned. The dispute between
the engineer and the architect, Walter, had so infuriated the latter that
he had removed all the drawings. Meigs then had no way of checking
the work against plan and specifications, and would not pay the bills.
Both Floyd and Buchanan, who was particularly interested because
Meigs was of a prominent Philadelphia family, urged him to pay the
bills without the drawings. When he refused, Floyd sided with the
architect flatly and secured suspension of the supervising constructor.
In January, 1860, Floyd had tried to send him down to superintend
the building of forts off the Florida coast on the Dry Tortugas. Politi-
cal pressure on Buchanan prevented this banishment fcr the time being.9
Davis took up Meigs's quarrel in the Senate and rallied support from
a number of colleagues, including Toombs, who told the engineer it
was to his credit that he could not get along with Floyd. These friends
of Meigs further exposed the Secretary's weaknesses and sought to
guard against them. They hemmed him in with restricting amendments
to the sundry civil appropriation bill. By one he was prevented from
violating statutes to buy marble from a favorite.10 Another roused Bu-
chanan to impotent wrath; the appropriation of half a million to finish
the aqueduct could be spent only under the superintendence of Meigs.
This provision was drafted to prevent the banishment of the officer to
the Tortugas as soon as Congress adjourned. Buchanan had to sign the
bill because of its manifold appropriations, but he sent Congress an
angry message denouncing this unconstitutional attempt to curb his
powers as commander-in-chief of the army.11 Altogether Floyd had
been thoroughly discredited; but Buchanan still tolerated him, to the
disadvantage of the party, probably because of his Virginia and New
York connections.